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LANDFORM, LANDSCAPE, LAND-USE, AND 
LAND-TYPE MAPS 


ERWIN RAISZ 
HarvaArD UNIVERSITY 


The above terms are used by geographers, with considerable 
variation as to their meaning. To clarify these terms is important 
because they represent the most meaningful conceptions which 
whirl around in the minds of map makers thinking of the funda- 
mentals of their profession. These four terms represent the four 
basic approaches to making a map. 

1) Landform maps show the plains, plateaus, mountains, etc., 
and also the rivers, lakes, and seas which helped to shape them; with 
one word, the geomorphology of the region, including its hydrog- 
raphy. Map publishers call these ‘‘physical’’ maps, not such a bad 
term if it would not be contrasted with ‘‘political’’ maps, which 
is a reminder of the days when the description of boundaries was 
regarded as one of the most essential parts of geography. 

The cartography of landform maps is relatively simple. For 
large-scale landform maps we may use contour lines, hachures, 
plastic shading, or horizintal form lines, depending on the available 
surveys. For medium-scale maps (1:250,000-1:1,000,000) contour 
lines with altitude tints give the best results. For small-scale land- 
form maps, we may think of Lobeck’s ‘‘physiographic diagrams’’ 
(why ‘‘diagrams’’?); or we may use a photograph of a good, un- 
colored relief model or imitate the result of this with plastic shad- 
ing. If we use altitude tints only, as many textbooks do, the result 
is likely to be misleading. Landform maps will often form the 
bases of the other types of maps. 

2) Landscape maps show the ‘‘looks”’ of the Earth’s surface. 
If we photograph the Earth from a plane vertically on color film 
and add some lettering to the picture, we have essentially a very 
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large-scale landscape map. This is the most objective method of 
cartography. Field, forest, roads, and cities are all there. The 
cartographer did not interpret anything, just added names to the 
features, and the map has to be interpreted by the reader without 
the help of the cartographer. The cartographer, however, will have 
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Fig. 1. Japan (part of landform map from E. Raisz) 


to do some interpretation for medium- and small-scale landscape 
maps. It would not do at all to make a huge mosaic of colored 
photographs and reduce it a hundred times (for instance from 
1:10,000 to 1:1,000,000). Roads and small rivers would be so micro- 
scopic as not to show at all; fields and even cities would be small 
blurs on the picture. The cartographer will have to design suitable 
symbols for field, forest, road, and stream, etc., similar in shape, 
texture, and color to their appearance on the large-scale photo. 
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His desire to make features distinctive will induce him to standard- 
ize some symbols and use more contrasting colors. For instance, 
he will paint a rather yellowish lake in blue, and he will differentiate 
between green wheat fields and green grasslands, but generally 
he will try to be as objective as possible. This map will ‘be ap- 
preciated by airplane travelers and also by the ground traveler 





Fic. 2. A landscape map shows the “looks” of the Earth and needs to be shown in 
colors. This gray reproduction of the colored original is a substitute by necessity. A land- 
type map would be a combination of this and the previous map, but is too complex 
to be presented without colors. 


who is usually baffled by how differently the map shows the actual 
landscape, especially in color. 

In very small-scale maps the cartographer will select the ortho- 
graphic projection, or a photograph of a globe, as this is how 
the earth would look to him if he would see it from the heavens. 
The landscape map will be different for the seasons. There is 
nothing wrong with this idea, for certain parts of the world the 
comparison of paired summer and winter maps would be most 
instructive. If the cartographer is limited to a single map, he will 
select the most representative season for each symbol. One’s usual 
conception is for rather green cornfields, and golden wheat fields, 
ete. 
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It is not likely that pure landscape maps will be used in the future 
to a great extent, but any real cartographer should study the 
problem and should try to prepare some to cross-fertilize his 
convention-bound methods with the actual truth, revealed so con- 
veniently by the airplane. 

3) Land-use maps emphasize the relation of man to the land- 
scape. On large-scale maps the maker of a land-use map will show 
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Fic. 3. A land-use map shows man’s activities, mostly production and transportation. 


the various kinds of fields, meadows, pasture land, and forest with 
highly contrasted colors or patterns. He will emphasize roads, 
railways; in cities he will differentiate between the functional belts, 
as residential, manufacturing, etc. In small-scale maps he will 
show the ‘‘dominant’’ pattern (wheat belt, corn belt) and em- 
phasize manufacturing and mining, which, tho highly important, 
do not show well on a landscape map. He is likely to add symbols, 
labels, and letters to show the types of products, and he will in- 
dicate shipping routes, and likely add statistical insets. Mountains 
and relief will interest him only as far as they influence farming 
or communications, and sometimes he will omit them altogether. 
The presence of mountains can be interpreted from the type of 
culture rather than the other way around. 

Land-use maps are highly important, for certain purposes even 
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more so than topographic sheets, and a complete set of land-use 
maps of all parts of the world is highly desirable. England has 
a set of mile-to-the-inch land-use maps, but in these only agri- 
cultural uses are shown; manufacturing, mining, residential, and 
recreational uses are just as legitimate parts of a land-use map. 
The possibilities of small-scale land-use maps are not yet fully 
explored. These have to be compiled from large-scale maps and 
they are not yet available. 

4) Land-type maps. Each of the foregoing types of maps 
represents an approach to the representation of the earth. The 
landform map shows the configuration of land, mountains, and 
waters; the landscape map shows chiefly vegetation and cultivation 
in an objective manner; the land-use map approaches the problem 
from the human view. Is there a chance to combine these approaches 
into a harmonious unit to express the all-around geographic type 
of the region? It is not an easy task. For instance, in the Rocky 
Mountains the landforms will predominate; in the agricultural 
Middle West the cultivation pattern of a landscape map or air- 
plane photo will give most of the answers, while in the urbanized 
East the economic land-use approach will be the most important. 
The variety of the features is endless. The cartographer, however, 
has to use a limited number of symbols to be understood. He will 
select his symbols so that (1) they should show the land and water 
forms, (2) they should resemble in line and color the features, 
(3) they should emphasize the human importance of the features. 

Obviously such a complex task can not well be accomplished 
without colors, but how to use them depends on the scale of the 
map. On a large-scale map the choice is not so difficult. The con- 
ventional blue for hydrography and the brown contour lines, 
perhaps reinforced by plastic shading, will satisfy the landform 
approach. A combination of tints and patterns showing the various 
types of fields, forests, and grasslands as near their natural color 
as possible will give the landscape, and a bold symbol system 
showing roads, railroads, residences, factories, business districts, 
etc., will emphasize those features which, altho small on the 
map, may be of major importance. The author is not aware that 
such maps have been made, but the old 1:100,000 Dutch maps of 
Java, and even the old Spanish maps of 1:50,000, come remarkably 
close to the ideal. 


Small-scale maps present a somewhat different problem. No 
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more can individual mountains and small rivers be shown, patches 
of cultivation even less. The cartographer has to select and gen- 
eralize intelligently and try to present the principal type-character- 
istics of the region. No satisfactory map has yet been designed 
which would be harmonious yet distinctive, rich in detail yet not 
overcrowded, and simple enough to be understood. 

The coming of the land-type map is inevitable. More and more 
people travel by air and can not fail to observe the immense 
reality of land types. They complain that our present maps do 
not express the ‘‘looks’’ of the earth well. Colored airplane photo- 
graphs point the way in which cartography has to travel to keep 
up with the demands of the Air Age. 





CLIMATE AND CHINA’S AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


LIU EN-LAN 
Ginling College, China 


‘¢ As the great human dramas have continued,’’ says Dr. W. W. 
Atwood, ‘‘certain influences of environment have persisted. The 
boldest of the landscape features may have changed, but the actors 
in the great human dramas could not escape from the planet on 
which they were located and they could not escape the more funda- 
mental and persistent influences which determine where they could 
enjoy good health and secure the materials needed in the produc- 
tion of tools and weapons used in defense. Men do not conquer 
nature. They learn to make better and better adjustments to the 
natural environment.”’ 

China is noted for its centuries-old civilization and wealth both 
in man power and natural resources. But the Chinese people by 
nature are more philosophical then technical. While they made 
rapid advancements in philosophy, literature and art, there was 
little attempt to secure the scientific knowledge of the habits and 
nature of these geographic factors that controlled men’s activities. 
The real issue of adjustment based upon the knowledge of mete- 
orology, physiography, hydrology and hydrodynamics was not 
faced with a scientific thoroness. Moreover, man’s effort in main- 
tenance of what has been accomplished has not kept pace with the 
persistent influence of the geographic factors in modifying it. Con- 
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sequently, China has always been the victim of its geographic 
conditions. As a result its people are always suffering from actual 
agony in the face of starvation. 

Furthermore, differences in customs, habits of living, and 
modes of thinking have greatly hampered national coordination. 
From time immemorial China has been an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is a peculiar industry. People who are engaged in it, 
mostly have to be more or less self-sufficient, and thus tend to be 
secluded. Distribution of crops is in a less degree controlled by 
distribution of markets, unless environment favors their growth. 
Furthermore, a farmer could not very well regulate the temperature 
and humidity for his acres of crops as a manufacturer readily could 
do with his manufactures under a sheltering roof. Farmers have to 
adapt, and adjust themselves to natural environment, or in other 
words to their geographic conditions. They have to rely upon 
‘‘Heaven’’ for their food as the farmers used to say. 

Just as important as the influence of topography or land forms, 
and perhaps more intimately associated with human welfare, are 
the changes in climate. As the ages pass, periods of increasing and 
decreasing rainfall occur. The ancient history of China was almost 
nothing but a record of struggles between man of the desert in 
the North and West and the man of the cultivated land in the Hast. 
During the period of aridity in the third and second centuries 
before Christ, Shi Hwang-ti erected the Great Wall of China 
against the man from the desert in the North. Today the ruins of 
the real Great Wall already lie buried in the desert sands some- 
where in the Ordos! Think of the amount of cultivated land invaded 
by the desert! Sian, capital of one of the most brilliant dynasties 
in the Chinese history is now almost a city of dreams. 

Unfavorable changes in climate have not only caused sites to 
be abandoned and a migration of a whole people, but also at times 
disorganize the social and political spirits of the people. 

That is why weather and river conditions have long attracted 
the attention of the Chinese rulers. They have indeed been coping 
with them from remote historical periods. Yu, the Great, earned 
his fame in saving the happiness of millions of people thru his 
effort in controlling floods. The engineers, Li Ping and his son, 
were deified for their work in the diversion of the upper Min River 
and the impounding of water for irrigation in Szechwan. In 
Kiangsu, the reclamation of tidal lands by dykes has been going 
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on for centuries and it can be well said to be the very base of the 
province’s prosperity. There is little doubt of the statement that 
Chinese civilization arose as a consequence of the stimulus to coop- 
eration provided by the problem of flood control. 

During the golden ages of Ch’ing, Han, Sui, and Tang dynasties, 
not only irrigation works have extended far into the regions of 
Kansu, Ninghsia, Sinkiang and Szechwan, but many canals for 
transportation have also been dug. There are waterways from 
north to south connecting Tientsin with Hangchow, with a branch 
running from east to west to Lo-yang, and another one to Sian. 
The divide between the upper river of the Kwei River of Kwangsi 
and the Siang River of Hunan was cut by human labor to join the 
two waters for transportation work to the southwest during the 
Ch’ing dynasty and later improved during the Han dynasty about 
two centuries B. C. Thus both people and wealth of the country 
could be mobilized by water which is the secret for the prosperity 
and unity of the dynasties concerned. 

But by the end of the Yuan dynasty, most of the water works 
were neglected and canals began to fill up. Neither the Ming nor 
the Ch’ing dynasty did much to improve the situation. Both have 
suffered from disunity within and invasions from outside. In spite 
of the Great Military successes of the Ch’ing, the dynasty could 
not stand the upheaval of the people caused by poverty and dis- 
satisfaction. History testifies that ages of confusion and decay 
went hand in hand with periods of aridity. The classical periods 
of China are the periods in which irrigation and canalization have 
been well taken care of and when people are prosperous and happy. 

Furthermore, as the climate of China varies from tropical heat 
in the Hainan Island to the subarctic region of Heilungkiang, from 
the damp coastal region of the Southeast, with a mean annual pre- 
cipitation of well over 40 inches, to the Gobi Desert of Sinkiang, 
where a year may pass with only a few m.m. of rain, the economic 
adjustments of the people can not help but be different. Rainfall 
has divided China into Nomadic China and Agricultural China, the 
10-inch isohyet being the dividing line. Agricultural China again 
consists of dry-farming China and wet-farming China, which are 
distinguished from each other by the 30 inch isohyet. The Loess 
region of Kansu, Shensi and Shansi being the buffer region be- 
tween nomadic and agricultural China, is thus a victim to constant 
disasters resulting from unfavorable climatic conditions. 
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As is natural in a country with so many topographic contrasts 
and climatic differences and variations, there must be a great many 
varieties of social habits, customs, and social and political organi- 
zations among the people. In the far west highlands where agri- 
culture is limited by altitudes and low temperatures, such as in 
Tibet, the people have to depend partly upon agriculture and partly 
upon grazing for their livelihood, and their mode of living is 
partially sedentary, therefore they were organized on the basis of 
Tu-sze system which is a kind of feudalism like the lord of the 
Manor system in Medieval Europe, or like the system of vassal 
states at the time of Confucius. The numerous tiny feudal states 
were marked out according to land forms. Each is separated from 
the other by geographic barriers, and since life is difficult, the 
people are susceptible to the Lama faith and superstitions as a way 
of escape from the cold realities of life. 

People of nomadic China have to depend mainly upon grazing 
rather than on land for their living; they have to migrate and hence 
the Mongols and the peoples of northern Sinkiang and Chinghai 
and other like areas, such as parts of Chahar and Suiyuan are 
organized on the basis of Flags instead of the sedentary kind of 
government of their agricultural cousins. The Flag system is also 
meant to separate the people into smaller independent units, so that 
they may be weakened by the lack of unity. The people also have 
to lead a difficult life in their struggles with aridity on the fringes 
of the dry deserts, therefore they seek refuge in their dreams for 
the future in the Lama faith. Both the Tu-sze and the Flag systems 
of government were introduced by the Yuan rulers and later modi- 
fied by the Ch’ing in order to break the strength and spirit of the 
people in the borderlands where conditions for living are difficult 
and social and political unrests are frequent. Unfortunately in 
their efforts to pacify border turmoils they have forgotten the 
effect of a boomerang. They have sown the seed for separation 
and disunity and their children’s children are now obliged to suffer 
the results from the bitter fruits produced thereof. 

In the Tarim Basin of southern Sinkiang, because of the high 
summer temperatures and accessible snow water supplies for irri- 
gation, the people there have long been enjoying an organized and 
sedentary mode of life, but the degree of their success is in direct 
proportion to the effort which they put in against the odds of na- 
ture. Furthermore, because it is the chief overland route for trade 
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and culture between east and west, as early as the time of the Han 
dynasty about two centuries before Christ, there has accumulated 
a conglomeration of peoples and cultures. Differences in social in- 
heritance, habits of thought, religious faith and modes of living 
have made cooperation difficult and have caused many antagonisms 
and much bloodshed. 

South of the Tsingling the climate is milder and more humid 
than North China and hence the diet of the rural population of 
North China is chiefly Kiaoliang, millet, and wheat, while that of 
South China is mainly rice. 

China needs better means of transportation to bring its peoples 
into quicker and easier contacts with each other, and to bring peo- 
ples with different experiences and material cultures, different 
techniques and organizations, together. This blending of contrasted 
cultures will surely give birth to many new and distinguished 
features to the future Chinese Culture which will be characterized 
by unity in a maze of variations. 

The stiffest problem which China is facing today is poverty, 
even tho China is not a country without resources, yet, a tremen- 
dous amount of wealth is still undeveloped. In this age of interna- 
tional relations, it is increasingly necessary for China to know 
more intimately its geographic factors, in order to get more co- 
operation from nature for national development by increasing the 
economic resources. The Chinese farmers are already growing the 
crops best suited to the soil and climatic conditions of their locali- 
ties. They also know how to fertilize their fields most economically. 
But they are negligent not only of soil erosion, but also of the 
rainfall reliability that controls the success of crop growth and 
maturity. Losses thru difficulties in transportation, droughts and 
floods, locusts, winds, sudden changes in temperature, and other 
natural causes are great. Take the flood of 1931 in the Yangtze 
Valley alone, the total loss was about two billion Chinese dollars, 
not including losses of broken dykes, road damage, and second crops 
of rice and winter crops which could not be planted. According 
to government reports, the annual budget for 1933 was not more 
than seven hundred million dollars. One flood alone has washed 
away three years’ national expenditures! The total national debt 
for six years, 1927-1933 inclusive, amounted to $671,000,000 which 
is not quite half of what was lost in the 1931 flood. China had made 
a vigorous effort in constructional work just before hostilities broke 
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out. In 1933 the total capital put into industrial and transporta- 
tional projects was ten million dollars. If what was lost in 1931 
could be put into reconstructional work, it could build two hundred 
times more roads and industrial projects, than what was done in 
1934, Imagine how different China could be! 

Actually, however, losses thru floods and droughts occur fre- 
quently thruout China in more or less normal years. The farmers 
hardly know what a perfect harvest means. Even tho one region 
may have a bumper crop, it is difficult to transport the crop to meet 
the shortage in another region of poor harvest. Take the rice 
shortage of Kwangtung in 1936 as an example. While the people 
in Anhwei and Hunan were suffering from low prices because there 
was a surplus of rice, the people of Kwangtung were starving for 
the lack of the same. This lack of rice has not only created many new 
social problems but has also given rise to political disturbances. 
Since over-land transportation is slow and more expensive, rice 
from Indo-China and Thailand had to be imported at a reduced 
tariff rate in order to save the situation. 

Furthermore, if the cultivators could not get rid of their prod- 
ucts, there is no urge to increase the production. Such was the 
ease of Yunhan and Kweichow before the war. As the population 
of the table-land of Yunhan and Kweichow was not as dense as 
that of the Yellow River and Yangtze Valleys, the people had no 
desire to produce more than was necessary for their own needs, 
because more production only meant more expense and work, and 
less profit, since transportation is poor due to the mountainous 
topography which is a great handicap to trade. While in other 
sections people who work hard all the year round could not get 
enough to supply their physical needs, not to say intellectual or 
spiritual requirements. In China’s northwest, people are wrestling 
with dry winds, unreliable rainfall and an invasion of sand from 
an ever-menacing desert. The sand-built area in the northwest 
facing the desert has been estimated to be much larger in area 
than the total of all the foreign concessions in China during the 
days before 1937! 

No wonder China is poverty stricken. Certainly no government 
ean afford to stand the repetition of such losses to the nation con- 
tinuously. In the main China’s wealth depends mostly upon the 
soil and water resources. All other developments would help, but 
the foundation of China’s economic structure is its agricultural 
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production. Above all reconstructional programs, an investigation 
of the unproductive lands and their potentialities would increase 
greatly our economic resources; reliable seasonal weather forecasts, 
and irrigation projects should rank with the most valuable con- 
tributions that any science can make to the economic welfare of man- 
kind. Heavy industries are not the only sources of wealth and pros- 
perity. Agriculture is the foundation stone for any kind of industry 
and is an industry in itself, provided transportation facilities are 
available for its industrialization. 





THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1945 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


THOMAS F. BARTON, Secretary 


This report is divided into three parts, namely activities of the secretary, problems 
of the organization, and suggestions for the organization. Let us consider activities first. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During 1945, I prepared two reports which were published in our official organ, the 
JOURNAL OF GeEocRAPHY. “Summary of Annual Reports of Standing Committees of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers” appeared in the February, 1945 issue and 
“Activities of the National Council of Geography Teachers” appeared in the April, 1945 
issue. These reports were published so that the members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers may be informed of National Council activities and so that future 
officers may have accessible information on which to base their plans. 


FourtH GRADE GEOGRAPHY TEST 


You will recall that in the summer of 1944 approximately 175 mimeographed letters 
were sent to N.C.G.T. members requesting that they help in giving the Fourth Grade 
Geography Test so that it might be standardized. Miss Uttley writes that she now has 
“more than a thousand scores and will prepare the table to add to the directions which 
accompany the Fourth Grade Test.” “I am loath to tackle the other tests, for each 
one would mean an outlay of several hundred dollars. The sale of the Fourth Grade 
Geography Test does not warrant such an investment of Council money,” she added. I 
am wondering what you think. It has been pointed out that it is difficult to sell a test 
for only one grade and that more fourth grade ones could be sold if we followed it with 
a fifth grade test. I should like to see more grade tests prepared. 


LocaL MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 


Have you written a letter to the high school geography teachers in your part of the 
state urging them to become members of the N.C.G.T.? This fall, after the teachers 
had received their September pay checks I sent letters to approximately forty-eight 
teachers in Southern Illinois. I have been informed that sixteen persons in southern 
Illinois became members of our organization. On November 19, 1945, Miss Sweeney in- 
formed me that the Summer School Campaign brought in only thirty-seven new mem- 
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bers. Since November three on-campus students have joined our National Council. Fel- 
low workers, if membership drives are to be successful they must be sponsored by mem- 
bers in the sections of the state in which they live. We cannot expect our editor and 
secretary to carry the complete responsibility of building up our membership. Will 
directors, officers, and members help with the membership drives in the area of the 
state in which they live? 


Directors oF THE N.C.G.T. 


In November, 1945, I sent letters to the Directors of our organization as indicated 
on my 1944 mailing list. The first paragraph in the letter consisted of one line “Are you 
still a Director of the National Council of Geography Teachers?” To date I have received 
only a few replies. Will you please send your replies to me or to our new secretary, 
Dr. Clyde Kohn of Northwestern University. 


STATE COUNCILS AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Because of the poor response from past directors, I sent letters to the past presidents 
of state councils and affiliated organizations. To date I have received only a few replies. 
During my second year as secretary I tried to get geographers in a dozen states to organize 
state councils, and for a time it seemed as tho we were succeeding in several states. 
Then came the war. War years are not the years to organize councils. I would like to 
raise two questions—“What has the National Council to offer state councils and affiliated 
organizations? and, How can our activities be better coordinated?” 

You may be interested in knowing that in 1944 the fourteen state councils were 
located in the following states: Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. The four affiliated organizations were the Geography Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania, The New York State Geographical Association, The Northeast Ohio Council 
of Geography Teachers and a Council of Geography Teachers in the District of 
Columbia. 

Some of the states in which state councils were once active are: California, Michigan, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


ProBLEMS oF Our ORGANIZATION 


The problems facing our organization necessitate short-ranged and long-ranged 
planning. One of the most immediate and important problems is to decide with what 
other organization we want to hold our annual meeting and at what time of the year 
we should hold our meeting. A great variety of opinion exists among our membership. 
Some organizations suggested by geographers are the Association of American Geo- 
graphers, The National Association of School Administrators, The National Council for 
the Social Studies, The American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
National Educational Association. 

Some questions which should be borne in mind are: What are the objectives of 
having an annual meeting? Who are we trying to convince of the importance of geogra- 
phy? Are we attaining our objectives? 

It is time for all our members to rethink the problem of: When should our organiza- 
tion meeting be held and with what other organization should it be held? It is time to 
stop running away from this problem by asking the president and secretary to decide. 

Another immediate problem is to formulate a policy concerning our testing program. 
Should the Committee on Tests prepare a Fifth Grade Test? I feel sure that the com- 
mittee wants the Council to answer this question. If the committee is instructed to 
prepare the test, I am confident that they will go ahead with the work. 

Still another immediate problem is to examine a list of our standing and appointed 
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committees and pay special attention to the membership of the appointed committees. 
How long should a committee be inactive before it is dismissed with thanks? Do we have 
inactive committee members or vacancies on appointed committees? 

Last and not least comes the immediate problem of reorganizing and revitalizing a 
Board of Directors and the State Councils and Affiliated Organizations. 

There are many problems involving long-ranged planning. The N.C.G.T. should have 
a variety of projects under way all the time. Moreover, we should try to have at least 
one large project completed each year. During the five years I have served as secretary 
only three projects were completd. Dr. Meyer brought in two reports of the “Standards” 
committee which furnished material for two professional papers and Dr. Becker and 
committee published a Preliminary Report of the Curriculum Committee in the Febru- 
ary, 1945 issue of the JouRNAL or GEocRAPHY. What projects can and should we complete 
in the next five years? Should one of the projects be a Fifth Grade Test? A geography 


yearbook? What would you suggest? Will you write your national officers and make 
suggestions about possible projects? 


SuGcEsTIONS 
After five years experience as your secretary, I recommend the following changes 
in policy: 

1. Give the first and second vice-presidents some duties. Under our present system 
the president and secretary of our organization are overburdened with numerous 
responsibilities and duties while .the first and second vice-presidencies remain 
primarily honorary. 

2. Give formal recognition to sectional and regional councils and geographical 
organizations as well as state councils. 

3. Give formal recognition to the Boston Association of Geography Teachers as 
an affiliated organization and instruct the secretary to so inform Professor L. O. 
Packard and Miss Alice Driscoll of the Teachers College of the City of Boston; 
and instruct our editor to print a copy of the letter in the news part of the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

4. Have short reports about our state councils and affiliated organizations printed 
in the news part of our JouRNAL or GeocraPHY. These yearly reports could give 
the names and addresses of the officers, and director(s), the time and character 
of their annual meeting, and any special project started or completed, etc. Reports 
should be condensed. 

5. Appoint a Coordinator of Sectional, State, and Regional Councils and Affiliated 
Organizations. 

6. Raise the membership fee to three dollars and have seventy-five cents of the 
three dollars go into the treasury of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 
The remaining two dollars and twenty-five cents will be used to publish our 
official publication, JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 

. Revise our constitution, print it and distribute copies to our members. 

. Publish a fifth grade test and follow it with a test for the other grades. 

. Dismiss the present committees on the Classification of Climates and Local 
Survey and appoint new committees if you believe the projects should be 
continued. 

10. Either publish the material obtained in Summarizing and Abstracting Researches 
in Geographic Education or dismiss with thanks the committees working on the 
project. 

11. Replace our Educational Relations Committee with a committee on the Co- 
ordination of National Council of Geography Teachers Activities with other 
national organizations. Or, appoint coordinators who will be responsible for 
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coordinating the activities of our organization with other national organizations. 
If a committee is to be formed its members should be elected for about a five 
year term. The chairmanship would rotate with the person acting as chairman 
during his last year on the committee. When elected to the committee the 
person would be designated to coordinate the activities of the National Council 
with some definite organization, such as the National Council of Social Studies. 
If the committee method is not followed, each coordinator should be appointed 
or elected to manage the relations between our organization and only one other 
national organization. 

12. Have a five year plan of projects which our organization is sponsoring. 


THANK You 


In closing, permit me to thank you for the rare privilege and opportunity given me 
to serve as secretary of the National Council of Geography Teachers. In connection with 
my work, I have come to know many fine people all over the country and my interest 
in this organization will not wane. I would exchange nothing for my five years as secre- 
tary. I have sincerely enjoyed serving the organization the best I knew how. While 
thanking all of you may I particularly thank Professor Miller and Miss Foster for their 
patience and guidance. They gave me an excellent course in administration by demon- 
stration. I can never repay them as I can never repay you for your splendid cooperation. 


However, we can all partially repay Professor Miller, Miss Foster, and others by building 
on the foundation they started. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BUSINESS 
MEETINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


THOMAS F. BARTON, Secretary 


The Executive Committee of the National Council of Geography Teachers met in 
Ayres Hall at 3 p.m. December 27; in the mezzanine of the Andrew Johnson Hotel in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, at 8:30 p.m. December 27; and again at 12 noon, December 29, 
1945, in the dining room of the same hotel. The meetings were conducted informally 
and a large number of items received attention. 

Reports were made by President White and Secretary Barton. The treasurers report 
was presented in writing by Dr. John H. Garland, temporary treasurer. Treasurer Garland 
had been appointed by President White because Professor Primmer is in Europe at 
the Army University Center. 

Miss Strong reported that the Distinguished Service Award for 1945 had been granted 
to Professor Alison Aitchison. The secretary was instructed to have the W. M. Welch 
Manufacturing Company prepare 12 more Distinguished Service Award Certificates. 

Dr. Barton reported that Miss Uttley had sent him the following information about 
the Committee on Tests: “I now have more than 1,000 scores and will prepare the table 
to add to the directions which accompany the Fourth Grade Test. I am loath to tackle 
the other tests for each one would mean an outlay of several hundred dollars. The sale 
of the Fourth Grade Test does not warrant such an investment of money.” However, 
during the discussion which followed, the point was stressed that schools buying tests 
want more than one test. After some discussion the Executive Committee voted unani- 
mously for the motion made by Dr. Barton and seconded by Dr. Meyer, namely, that 
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we authorize the Committee on Tests to proceed with the program of preparing geo- 
graphy tests for the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Dr. Meyer reported that the second study prepared by the Committee on Standards 
of Certification for the Teaching of Geography in High Schools would soon appear in 
the JouRNAL oF GeocraPHy and had the approval of the Executive Committee, Research 
Committee, and Publications Committee as a Professional Paper. 

Since Dr. Henry F. Becker resigned as chairman of the High School Curriculum 
Committee, Professor J. Granville Jensen, Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, was elected chairman of the committee. 

The Executive Committee was informed that Dr. Cutshall, University of Illinois, 
as chairman of a temporary committee on “Evaluation of Army and Navy Programs in 
Geography” would have a report ready some time within the first six months of 1946. 
Dr. Cutshall reported that the other members of his committee are Dr. Clyde Kohn, 
Dr. H. O. Lathrop, and Dr. Alfred H. Meyer. 

After Dr. John H. Garland prepared the treasurers report there was not sufficient 
time for a committee to audit the books. 

Professor White appointed the same nominating committee which functioned in 
1944, namely: Miss Edna E. Eisen, Kent State University, Chairman; Professor J. R. 
Whitaker, George Peabody College for Teachers; and Professor J. E. Switzer, University 
of Indiana. After hearing the report of this committee the Executive Committee elected 
the following officers: 

President—Katheryne Whittemore, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 

First Vice-president—Dr. Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 

Indiana 
Second Vice-president—Dr. Thomas F. Barton, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Secretary—Dr. Clyde Kohn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Treasurer—Dr. John H. Garland, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Executive Committee—Dr. C. Langdon White, Stanford University, California, Miss 
Cora Sletten, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, Dr. Loyal Durand, 
Jr., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Distinguished Service Award Committee Member—Dr. Alison Aitchison, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Research Committee Member—Dr. J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Dr. Tower moved that a committee be appointed to revise the constitution of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers and submit copies of the revised constitution 
to the Board of Directors sixty days prior to the next convention for consideration. Dr. 
Barton seconded the motion. The motion received unanimous approval. The Board of 
Directors will vote on the revised constitution at our next annual meeting. 

It was moved that the Executive Committee recommend that there be an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the National Council of Geography Teachers for the purpose 
of raising dues, beginning September, 1946, to three dollars annually for members and 
three dollars for subscription of non-members. It is understood that seventy-five cents 
of the membership fee go to the Council treasury. Motion received unanimous approval. 

Since a general revision of the constitution is to take place during 1946, three interim 
provisions were passed. The first provision changes Article II (object) of the Constitu- 
tion to read as follows: 

“The object of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall be to increase 
the effectiveness of geography teaching in America (a) by promotion of national educa- 
tion movements; (b) by cooperating in the organization and development of state, 
regional, and sectional associations; (c) by encouraging the organization of local 
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geography clubs and the affiliation of such clubs with state associations or the National 
Council; and (d) in such other ways as the officers may from time to time determine.” 

In the coming revision there should be a clear statement as to how affiliation is 
accomplished and what duties or privileges it involves. This statement should probably 
be in the by-laws. Its formulation should be preceded by a thoro study of the whole 
problem of representation on the governing body of the National Council. 

The second interim provision changes Article III (membership) of the Constitution 
to read as follows: 

“Section 1. Any teacher of geography or any other person interested in the improve- 
ment of geography teaching may become a member of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers on written application to the Secretary and the payment of such dues as the 
National Council may prescribe. 

“Section 2. The membership of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall 
consist of (a) general members and (b) contributing members.” 

The third interim provision provides that in the revised constitution an appropriate 
Article of the By-Laws will consist of at least two sections as follows: 

“Section 1. General membership dues shall be $3.00 including subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


“Section 2. Contributing membership dues shall be $10.00 per year including sub- 
scription to the JoURNAL oF GEOGRAPHY.” 

It was suggested that we recognize the Boston Association of Geography Teachers 
as an affiliated organization of the National Council and authorize the secretary to so 
inform Professor Packard and Miss Driscoll of the Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, and instruct our editor to print a copy of the letter in the news part of the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. The suggestion received unanimous approval. 

The Executive Committee recommends that the newly elected president and secre- 
tary consider the wisdom of holding the annual meeting of the National Council during 
the 1946 Thanksgiving vacation somewhere in the Mississippi Valley providing an 
invitation can be procured. 

Dr. Tower moved that a price of twenty-five cents be printed on our Professional 
Papers. Dr. Meyer seconded the motion. The motion carried unanimously. 

It was suggested that the Educational Relation Committee be replaced by Co- 
ordinators of National Council of Geography Teachers Activities with other national 
organizations. The suggestion received unanimous approval. Dr. J. R. Whitaker, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, was approved as a Coordinator 
of activities involving National Council of Geography Teachers and National Council 
of Social Studies. Dr. R. G. Buzzard, President of the Eastern Illinois Teachers College 
was approved as a Coordinator of Activities involving National Council of Geography 
Teachers and National Association of School Administrators, Our president is requested 
to appoint other coordinators to work with other organizations such as the National 
Education Association. 

It was suggested that the National Council publish the material obtained in Sum- 
marizing and Abstracting Researches in Geographic Education or dismiss with thanks 
the committee working on the project After some discussion it was agreed to dismiss 
with thanks the two committees, namely, Committee on “Summarizing and Abstracting 
Researches in Geography” and “Committee to Investigate the Possibilities of Publishing 
the Abstracted Researches.” 

It was suggested that we dismiss with thanks the committees on Classification of 
Climates and Local Surveys. The suggestion received unanimous approval. 

A suggestion that short reports about our sectional, state and regional councils and 
affiliated organizations be printed in the JourNAL or GEOGRAPHY, received warm approval 
from our editor Professor Miller and the Executive Committee. 
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A suggestion that the president of our National Council be responsible for preparing 
a page in each issue of the JourNaL or GeocraPHy received the enthusiastic approval of 
Editor Miller and the Executive Committee. The page will be devoted to activities of 
the National Council and will help keep its members informed of administrative affairs. 
The president is free to ask committee chairmen, coordinators, or others to prepare the 
page for some definite number of the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY. 

The Executive Committee members believe that 1946 will be a very productive 
year in the history of the National Council. 


THE TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1945 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


JOHN H. GARLAND, Treasurer 
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UNIT II: CLIMATE AND WEATHER 
FOR COURSE IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY* 


MARY VIOLA PHILLIPS 
High School, New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


I. OvERVIEW 


Man inhabits and is physically adapted to living at the bottom 
of a vast ocean of air. The variable character of this air ocean 
reaches into our lives in hundreds of ways. It affects the clothes we 
wear, the kind of homes we live in, the kind of work we do, the cost 
of our food, our health and our habits. 


A study of the climatic facts and ideas facilitates international 


and inter-continental comparisons and enables man to understand 
his world more fundamentally. 


Il. Ouriine or Suspsect Matrer 
A. The Atmosphere 


1. Composition of the atmosphere—gases and other matter 
2. Extent of the atmosphere ; 
3. Parts of the atmosphere and the characteristics 
a. Troposphere—tropopause 
b. Stratosphere—stratopause 
c. Ionisphere—ionopause 
4. Temperature of the atmosphere 
a. Measurement of 
(1) Thermometer (various scalcs) 
(2) Thermograph 
b. Variability of 
c. Isotherms 
d. Effect of rise in altitude—lapse rate 
5. Pressure of the atmosphere—a manifestation of weight 
a. Measuring air pressure 
(1) Barometer—mercurial—aneroid 
(2) Barograph 
(3) Altimeter 
b. Relations of temperature to air pressure 
c. Isobars 
6. Moisture of the atmosphere 
a. Measurement of 
b. Variations in amount 
c. Capacity for water vapor—saturation—humidity—relative humidity—ab- 
solute humidity 
d. Fogs 


(1) Formation 


*This course is offered in the high school, New Kensington, Pennsylvania. See 
JournaL for September and November, 1945. Editor. 
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(2) Kinds—radiation—advection—monsoon—sea—interior—frontal 
e. Clouds 
(1) High Clouds—cirrus, cirrocumulus, cirrostratus 
(a) Height and composition 
(2) Middle Clouds—altocumulus—altostratus 
(a) Height and composition 
(3) Low Clouds—stratocumulus—stratus—nimbostratus 
(a) Height and composition 
(4) Clouds and vertical development—cumulus—cumulonimbus 
(a) Height and composition 


B. Role of Sun in Producing Weather 


1. Unequal insolation 
a. Movement of earth around sun 
b. Inclination of earth axis 
2. Transfer of heat by—radiation—conduction—convection 


C. Wind System of the World 


1. Effect of the earth’s rotation—speed of rotation at equator—speed of rotation 


at poles 
2. Circulation of air in the Northern Hemisphere—in the Southern Hemisphere 
3. Velocity 


a. Methods of measuring 
b. Beaufort Scale 
4. Effect of unequal heating of oceans and continents on wind circulation 
a. Monsoon circulation 
b. Land and sea breezes 
c. Mountain and valley breezes 
5. Location and climates of the world wind belts 


D. Ocean Currents and Drifts—one of the controls of climate 


1. Causes—prevailing winds—rotation of earth—shape of continents 
2. Warm and cold currents 

a. Low latitudes 

b. Middle and Higher latitude 
3. Climatic significance 


E. Air Pressure and its Effect on Weather 


1. Meaning of high and low air pressure 
2. “Highs” and “lows” or cyclones and anticyclones 
a. Movement of air 
b. Path of these storms 
c. Characteristics of 
d. Frequency and speed 
3. Weather map 


F. Weather Observations and Records 


1. Collection of data 

2. Preparation of maps, charts and diagrams 

3. Predicting 

4. Surface observations and upper air observations 











_— 
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10. 


G. Significant Human Aspects of Climate and Weather 


1. Relation to population distribution 
2. Relation to human occupations 

3. Relation to health and energy 

4. Climate and homes 

5. Weather and human well being 


III. Stupy AssIGNMENT SHEET 


Unit II (Laboratory Work) 
Climate and Weather 


Bibliography: 


Botley, C. M., Air and Its Mysteries, D. Appleton Century Co., N.Y., 1940 

Case and Bergsmark, Modern World Geography, J. B. Lippincott Co., N.Y., 1943 

Chamberlain, J. F., Geography and Society, J. B. Lippincott Co., N.Y., 1942 

Goode, Atlas, Rand McNally & Co., N.Y., 1943 

Koeppe and Ridgely, Weather and Climate, McKnight & McKnight, Normal, IIl., 
1934 (pamphlet) 

Packard-Overton-Wood, Our Air-Age World, The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1944 

Renner and Bauer, The Atr We Live In, The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1942 

Sloan, Eric, Clouds, Air and Wind, Devin Adair Co., N.Y., 1941 

Van Cleef, Eugene, Story of the Weather, Century Co., N.Y., 1929 

Wenstrom, W. H., Weather and the Ocean of Air, Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1942 


. What is weather? What is climate? 
. Name the three layers of our atmosphere and give the char- 


acteristics of each layer. 

Draw a diagram showing the composition of the atmosphere. 
Draw a diagram showing our planet as a solid ball inside three 
shells of atmosphere. 

How do we measure air pressure? 

What is the average weight of atmosphere at sea level? 
What are contour lines? Make a contour map of a hill. 
Describe the winds of the North Atlantic. Describe the world 
wind system. Show by diagram the winds of the lower tropo- 
sphere. Make a diagram to show prevailing winds for the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


. How does the rotation of the earth affect the direction of the 


winds? Identify and account for the direction of air flow in 
each of the following: a. prevailing winds b. trade winds ec. 
antitrade winds d. polar easterlies e. horse latitude f. doldrums, 
Name the six great air bodies that are makers of American 
weather. 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


37. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 
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What is a high pressure area? Describe wind directions in a 
high pressure area. Describe weather in a high pressure area. 
What are cyclones? What are anticyclones? 

What is a low pressure area? Describe the wind direction in 
a low pressure area. Describe the weather in a low pressure 
area. 

Draw a diagram of a high pressure area ‘‘Air hill,’’ a low 
pressure area ‘‘ Air Valley’’ by means of contours of pressure. 
What are isobars? Show movement of air in high pressure and 
low pressure areas by means of arrows. 

Give the altitude ranges and composition of the different types 
of clouds. What are the distinguishing characteristics of each 
cloud type? Of what value is each cloud type in giving some 
clue about weather changes. Make a collection of cloud forms. 
What are ocean currents? How do oceans influence the climate 
of the land? Locate the ocean currents on a map of the world. 
What is a tundra? What type of homes are found in the tundra? 
List the natural conditions that have influenced home building. 
Describe the homes of Alaska, Russia, Egypt, southern Cali- 
fornia and list the climate conditions that have influenced home 
building in each area. 

Give specific illustrations of the influence of weather and 
climate upon human occupations. 

How does climate affect man in the tropics? temperate zones? 
polar zones? 

On a map of the world draw and name the climatic regions of 
the earth. 


. What steps are involved in forecasting? Who are benefited by 


forecasts? What information must weather stations collect? 
How are upper-air observations made? Why are they im- 
portant? 

Prepare a floor talk on the United States Weather Bureau 
and be prepared to present it to the class or to hand it in. 
Study weather maps—without isobars—with isobars. Notice 
paths of cyclones and anticyclones. Study the Beaufort scale at 
bottom of weather maps. 


Below are tables showing the temperature and rainfall of five 


cities located in different climatic regions of our world. Make a 
graph for each city using the data in tables below, 
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1. Low lattitude wet regions 


Para, Brazil 
1° 28’ S., 48° 29’ W., Altitude 33 feet 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





Rainfall 
Temperature 





12.7 139 139 131 94 59 52 47 37 33 21- 60 
ao oF FT 6 SUD hUelUMDelUmDe! COULD ee 





2. Low latitude wet and dry regions 


Calcutta, India 
22° 32’ N., 88° 20’ E., Altitude 21 feet 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





Fainfall 
Temperature 





04 10 13 23 56 118 130 139 100 54 06 03 
6 70 79 8 8 8 8 82 82 80 72 65 





3. Low latitude dry regions 


Aswan, Egypt. 
24° 2’ N., 32° 53’ E., Altitude 363 feet 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





Rainfal 
Temperature 


o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 #0 90 
61 66 72 81 8 91 O91 91 90 84 7 - 64 





4. Middle latitude Mediterranean type 


Rome, Italy 
42° 15’ N., 12° 15’ E., Altitude 164 feet 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





Rainfall 
Temperature 


31 25 27 27 23 #16 #O7 11 28 #46 46 35 
44 47 S51 57 64 71 7 6 7 62 52 4 





5. Middle latitude sub-tropical humid 
Tokyo, Japan 
35° 50’ N., 139° 50’ E., Altitude 90 feet 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





Rainfall 
Temperature 





20 26 43 53 59 63 56 46 75 72 46 23 
37 38 44 54 62 69 7 7 72 61 51 4! 











Answer the following questions: 
1. Why are the rainy low latitude regions, with few exceptions, 
sparsely populated, and in a low state of civilization? How 
would the temperature and rainfall conditions influence man’s 
physical and mental efficiency? 
2. Why are the regions in the wet and low latitude climate the most 
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densely populated sections in the low latitudes? How long is the 
rainy season in Calcutta and in what season does it occur? 

. What are the causes for the large daily range of temperature 
on the low latitude desert of Aswan, Egypt? How do people 
adjust living conditions to this range? 

. What general statements can you make concerning the rainfall 
in the Mediterranean type of climate? the temperature? 

. What conclusions can you draw concerning the amount of 
seasonal distribution of rainfall in the sub-tropical humid re- 
gion? temperature? 

. Determine the location of the world’s greatest desert regions 
and explain why they occur in certain latitude belts or in special 
types of geographical regions. : 


Terms to be understood in connection with this unit: 


weather semi-arid 
climate doldrums 
troposphere contour 
tropopause cyclones 
stratosphere anticyclones 
stratopause norther 
ionisphere khamsin 
ionopause simoon 
barometer sirocco 

low pressure area chinook 
high pressure area hurricane 
isobars monsoon 
isotherms dew point 
tropical saturation 
subtropical trade winds 
humidity westerlies 
relative humidity orographic 
absolute humidity precipitation 
littorial convectional 
subpolar horse latitudes 


marine type of climate altimeter 
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A HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY COURSE IN FLUX 


MARY A. GAUGHAN 
East Boston High School, Boston, Mass. 


In 1940, it was decided in East Boston High School to offer 
an elective advanced geography course to junior and senior stu- 
dents who showed a definite interest in geography. This interest, 
plus ability, was to have been evidenced by a mark of A or B in 
the Industrial Geography course required of sophomores in the 
commercial field. Since geography is under the commercial depart- 
ment in the Boston high schools, incorrect as it is in my opinion, 
the course was closed to college preparatory students. Instruction 
was to consist of four forty-minute periods which allowed for four 
assignments. 

September found me faced with two classes of thirty odd students 
whom I was to lead into such geographic fields as I desired. The 
purpose of secondary school geography is to give the more mature 
student a knowledge of the earth’s surface, climate, products, 
people, whereby they may realize the interdependence of regions 
and nations. Thru such a realization the student should become a 
more thoughtful reader of newspapers, magazines, and books; 
should acquire a better understanding of world affairs, and as a re- 
sult become a more intelligent voter and citizen. 


ORIGINAL COURSE 


This course would bring to an end the geographic training of 
these students therefore I decided, rather than spread the work 
thinly over world geography, to concentrate on a few regions or 
problems which had either been neglected in their past work or 
which I felt were about to come to the fore. It had been suggested 
by my superiors that I start the work with a study of Boston from 
which I planned to consider our neighbors, the countries of Latin 
America, not as the composite group which had been discussed 
in the eighth grade, but as individual nations, to continue to Ger- 
many and Italy who were then terrorizing the world, to China 
and Japan who had already been at war some years, and to India 
whose problem of self-government was already a sore issue. 

The study of Boston has usually centered about some problem 
which at the time was receiving public attention. In 1940, the city 
was disturbed by the loss of a number of steamship lines which 
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were closing their Boston offices. We began our study of this 
problem by compiling a list of the lines serving Boston, from 
which list each student chose a steamship company to which he 
would give his attention. He was td give a report to the class in 
due time on the history of the line, the terminals, routes, freight, 
dockage area, names of ships, and any information he might 
obtain concerning the company’s attitude towards the Port of 
Boston. As a result of these oral reports, the class concluded that 
Boston needed many far-reaching improvements to hold its position 
as a commercial center. 

Drawing on the information obtained concerning the freight 
brought in by steamships the class went on to a study of Boston’s 
industries, and individual study of some of the more famous firms, 
a study of metropolitan Boston whose products usually pass thru 
the port, concluding the work with the municipal, historic, and 
educational interests of Boston. 

With the coming of World War II and the passing of the steam- 
ship companies to the government, other problems were used to 
motivate interest. In September, 1944 we found interest again 
aroused in the Port of Boston’s development and an added interest 
in the development of the state-owned airport. These topics are espe- 
cially pertinent in East Boston High School as some of the best piers 
in the city, as well as the airport, are in this district. These students 
can draw from their own experiences in watching ships load and 
unload; in seeing airplanes come and go; from the talk at home 
among longshoremen, fishermen, and seamen, and in addition from 
newspapers, Chamber of Commerce publications, Maritime Com- 
mission pamphlets, and news magazines. It was gratifying to see 
the intense interest which continued thruout the year in all legisla- 
tion in both Boston and Washington, D.C. concerning the above 
topics. 

One activity I found of great value in the study of Boston, com- 
monplace as it is, is the use of maps; maps of the waterfront, 
of the harbor, of metropolitan Boston, and of the streets in the 
business sections. It is amazing how few students realize that the 
Mystic River is part of Boston’s waterfront, how few know the 
position of Quincy in relation to Cambridge, in relation to East 
Boston, and how few could find the wool district, the leather dis- 
trict, and the financial district. When the wall maps appear, they 
delight in finding the airport, Cunard docks, the Boston Fish Pier, 
‘‘the street I work on,’’ and ‘‘where I live.’’ 
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The study of South America was approached thru the Pan- 
American theme which is so common today. We began our study 
with a broad survey of South America considering the United 
State’s ties with that continent—strategic, economic, and cultural. 
Since the war years discontinued the students’ reports on.steam- 
ship companies, their efforts were transferred to a complete report 
on one nation of South America. Each student’s report was to 
give a brief history of the country; to point out and describe the 
physiographic regions; to discuss the agriculture, grazing, mining, 
forestry, manufacturing, and trade; to relate the customs and 
cultural standards of the people, and to consider, in conclusion, 
the nation’s present day relations with the United States. 

From these reports stemmed the class’s study of the nation. 
It might consist of brief reports on historic figures, such as, Bolivar 
and San Martin; or on political figures of today, such as, Vargas 
and Peron; special topics on strange products, such as, guano, and 
quebracho; a summary of a current magazine article on the nation 
being considered; and intensive studies of important industries, 
such as, petroleum, rubber, and coffee. In the case of the last three 
products, the industry was considered not only in relation to the 
nation under discussion, but in relation to the world production 
and the very latest developments in that field. 

With the conclusion of the study of South America, the student 
had realized that the native of Bolivia is worlds apart from his 
neighbor in Argentina, that Brazil has untold wealth to develop, 
that Argentina’s inimicable behavior to the United States has 
deep roots, and many other truths missed in an overall view of 
South America as a continent. He was able to follow the Conference 
at Chapultepec more intelligently, and in June to watch with in- 
terest the Argentine question at the San Francisco Conference. 

With the omission of the extensive individual reports, the other 
countries of Europe and Asia mentioned above were studied in 
much the same fashion, One year, a seminar on the Orient was 
offered by a civic organization to local secondary school teachers, 
at the conclusion of which a forum for students was held. About 
eight students took part in this, after intensive preparation by 
a group of two each on Japan, China, India, and the East Indies, 

respectively. In the past year, a great deal of the discussion has 
centered, naturally, on the war efforts and conditions in the coun- 
tries studied. 
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NECESSITATED CHANGES 


I have called this advanced course, ‘‘a high school geography 
course in flux’’ because the requirements for students taking the 
course have changed in so many ways, the material being stressed 
has changed from year to year, and it is possible with post-war 
developments even the main topics will be changed. Due to wartime 
changes in the curriculum, it was necessary to allow any junior 
or senior student to take the course which, of course, lowered the 
standards of the work. As public attention was drawn to various 
questions, so our study of the subject increased. This year, at 
the request of the class, we concluded the year with a brief survey 
of the Middle East. This interest had been aroused by the meeting 
of Ibn Saud and the late President Roosevelt, the Russian inter- 
ference in Iran, the discussion of an American pipeline in the 
Middle East, and the French-Syrian disagreement. 


Factors to BE ConsIDERED 


In teaching such a course in this particular school, it has suf- 
fered under various handicaps. The first is the group reading 
ability which is very low, the average for the school being seventh 
grade reading ability. This stems from various factors, chief of 
which is that English is not commonly spoken in the home. As an 
outcome of the reading ability and the home conditions, reading 
habits are also poor. The majority of these homes never see a 
reputable newspaper, a news magazine or any worthwhile periodi- 
eal, and books of non-fiction are unknown. In order to make second- 
ary school geography a vital, stimulating subject and not a 
rehash of the lower grade, you must use current material so with 
the above handicaps the work is not all that it might be. 

In addition, by allowing any junior or senior to take the course, 
you have a mixture of good students anxious to pursue their in- 
terests in geography, and a group who are merely there to earn 
four points. Another difference I have noted is that the average 
boy has much more interest in the subject than the average girl 
altho the students with the best marks are usually girls. The last 
difficulty, a temporary one, I hope, is the fact that with most of the 
students employed, there is very little time for adequate prepara- 
tion of extensive projects. 
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EVALUATION 


There is almost no way I can evaluate the effects of the course 
and discover if it has had any worthwhile consequences. At the 
end of each year, the class has written a criticism of the course in 
response to my explanation that the material to be covered is sub- 
ject, to a certain extent, to their desires. Rather to my surprise, 
the intensive study of Boston is almost universally praised. Very 
few feasible suggestions for changes have come forth from the 
criticisms however. 

A few graduates have written from time to time speaking of 
the value of the course; to one, in an examination for officer candi- 
date training in the Marine Corps; to another, in holding his own 
in a discussion of home towns in the customary sessions in the 
barracks; to a third, in so arousing his interest in current 
events that he won a prize in the semi-annual Current Events 
Test given by Time magazine. To paraphase the words of The 
Great Teacher, I will rejoice and feel my labors have been rewarded 
if one student goes forth and intelligently works for greater under- 
standing towards a better world even if the other ninety-nine are 
indifferent to the struggle. 
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INTRODUCING GEOGRAPHY TO FOURTH-GRADERS 


DOROTHY O. VEGTER 
McLaughlin School, Muskegon, Michigan 


Here in McLaughlin School, Muskegon, Michigan, we have 
been experimenting for several years with methods of introducing 
geography to our beginning fourth-graders. Our aim has been to 
develop students who can think geographically and globally. We 
have attempted to instil in them a feeling of world citizenship 
and a sincere desire to know and understand their world-neighbors. 
The method which we have accepted involves the introduction of 
basic geographical concepts at the outset making them the funda- 
mentals upon which all our geography teaching is based. The 
ability to distinguish between Human or Cultural Items and 
Natural Environmental Items is taught early and utilized in all 
geography journeys. This concept becomes the basis for all our 
attempts to discover why our world-neighbors live as they do. Such 
concepts are major planks in the introductory foundation upon 
which we concentrate before beginning our journeys into distant 
lands. 


Wuart Is Geocrarpuy? 


Fourth-graders in this year, which has seen the ending of a 
great world war, have a well-grounded motivation for the study 
of geography. They have a vocabulary of place-names, They have 
seen maps in newspapers and periodicals and even on the walls of 
their homes. Returning fathers, brothers and uncles may have 
given them intimate glimpses of strange native tribes on the 
‘*Pacific Islands.’’ Or veterans from the European theater may 
have told them how much like us are our English allies. Never- 
theless these nine-year-old children must be carefully introduced 
to geography. Since the study of this subject may well be the key 
to international understanding for many years to come, we have 
proceeded on the assumption that these future citizens should be 
well-grounded in this vitally important subject. 

‘‘What is geography?’’ is the question to which we attempt to 
supply the answer when the first day’s schedule brings these new 
pupils into the geography classroom. The children’s answers are, 
‘*It is the study of the world,’’ or ‘‘It is the study of far-away 
places,’’ We agree, and at this point demonstrate, with a globe, 
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the shape of the world, pointing out the land masses and oceans 
and mentioning the names of the continents, most of which are 
familiar to the children of today. At this point we inquire if there 
are any special places which the children would like to have 
pointed out to them. There are; Okinawa, Japan, Germany, a camp 
in California, or their own city or state. This use of the globe is 
only incidental. We are still attempting to answer our question, 
‘‘What is geography?’’ 

Our next step is to introduce, by way of a selected group of 
pictures, some of the people we will meet when we visit various 
distant lands. We encourage the children to point out that some 
people have different colored skins than ours and that they dress 
differently. However, we have included pictures of world neigh- 
bors who are no different from us in appearance or clothing to 
impress upon the children’s minds that there are likenesses as 
well as differences between us and our world neighbors. 

At this point we define geography as the study of people and 
the lands in which they live. On the first page of each child’s 


notebook, (or a folder prepared for the purpose) he writes the 
definition. 


Human aNnpD Naturau Items CLASSIFIED 


‘“What are some of the things we would see in driving thru 
the countryside or flying over it?’’ As the children enumerate the 
things they would see, roads, farms, houses, trees, rivers, cows, 
churches, bridges, lakes, etc., we place these items on the black- 
board. Then we explain that some of those things are there because 
Nature put them there; they are Natural Items. Other things are 
made by people, cared for or used by people. These are Human 
Items, From the one list the children now make two, either as 
seat-work or as a group discussion. A flock of sheep or a herd of 
cows puzzles them, but because they are cared for and used by 
people, these items will be placed under the heading of Human 
Items. We explain that all the interesting things we will see on our 
future geography journeys will belong under one of these headings, 
and we must look for both kinds of items wherever we travel. 


Tue ‘‘Wuat-tTo-Look For’’ Patrern 


A more definite guide, a pattern called ‘‘What-to-Look For’’ is 
presented next. We like outlines as neat and orderly ways of ar- 
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ranging ideas. The pattern, which is copied in the notebook, looks 
like this: 
What to Look For 
I. Human Items 
A. People 
1. Appearance 
2. Clothing 
3. Language 
4. Religion 
5. Population (Number of people) 
B. Homes and Buildings 
1. Kinds of homes 
2. Other buildings 
3. Material used 
C. Food 
D. Ways of travel 
E. Kinds of work 
F. Chief cities 
G. Interesting customs 
H. Places of interest 
II. Natural Items 
. Location 
. Surface 
. Drainage 
. Climate 
. Natural vegetation 
Minerals 
. Native animals 


ohh he hol--i 


BulILDING A VOCABULARY AND Map USAGE 


One glance at the above list of Natural Items will indicate that 
there are geographical terms used which require further explana- 
tion and the building of a vocabulary. To teach the meaning of 
Location we must first teach the understanding and intelligent use 
of maps. Since we are teaching from the international or world- 
wide viewpoint we return to the globe and show how the same land 
and water areas are pictured on a flat surface, a map. We use a 
Homolosine projection of the world, a relief rather than a political 
map. Names of continents are taught at this time and their spelling 
and identification drilled upon. We use the names of continents as 
a spelling and penmanship lesson. Each child is given an oppor- 
tunity to point out the continents on the map by following the 
outlines or borders of each rather than pointing to a spot in the 
interior. We take time to teach direction at this stage of our intro- 
duction. We use games to fix direction knowledge such as following 
an air route westward across the Pacific to Japan, or the north- 
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eastward voyage of a troopship from Australia to Hawaii and 
on to San Francisco and home. A page in the notebook entitled 
‘‘Words We Know’”’ includes new terms as they are defined and 
is referred to and reviewed often as we proceed. 

Surface is a new term and a new concept. We teach it by first 
showing pictures of mountains, valleys and flat lands and translat- 
ing these features into the colors on the relief map of the world. 
Recognition and interpretation of the colors on the map is ac- 
complished by some drill in tying together the pictures and the 
names of surface features with the map-colors depicting such 
landscape features. Drainage, another new term, becomes meaning- 
ful when the black lines of rivers are identified. The words ‘‘source’’ 
and ‘‘mouth’’ are added to the list. Games involving following a 
river from its source to its mouth reviews direction knowledge as 
well as the recognition of the symbols for rivers. ‘‘ Into what do these 
rivers flow?’’ New words for the vocabulary! Lake, gulf, bay and 
ocean are learned and identified. 

We teach only two simple types of climate at this point in prepa- 
ration for the first geography journeys, the hot and dry and the hot 
and wet. On a rainfall map of the world we point out and teach the 
children to interpret the colors signifying very little rain, little 
rain, average rain, more than average rain and much rain. What 
child has not heard of the heavy rains of the Philippines or the 
dryness of the desert? The dark blue map-color of the Pacific Islands 
and the red of the deserts now has meaning. Other weather factors 
besides rainfall are suggested by the children in response to ques- 
tioning, and these, snow, wind, temperature, sunshine, etc., are 
included in our discussion of climate. 

Pictures of rain-jungles and sandy deserts, used in discussing 
climate lead naturally to the next Natural Item—Natural Vegeta- 
tion. The relation between climate and the natural grass-cover, or 
lack of it, the seattered bunch grass of the desert, and the types of 
forests is emphasized, We stress the fact that orchards, gardens 
and lawns are examples of vegetation which are Human rather than 
Natural Items because they are cared for by people. 

We borrow a few samples of minerals from the Nature Study 
collection to teach the next Natural Item. A list of minerals is 
compiled, their uses to man discussed, and more words are added 
to our vocabulary. The importance of petroleum is readily under- 
stood by the children whose families have so recently experienced 
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concern over ‘‘gas-rationing,’’ and the return to Sunday drives in 
the country when restrictions were lifted. Uranium as the source- 
material for the atomic-bomb is an illustration which is not outside 
the experience of most fourth-graders to whom news reports are a 
part of daily life. In their first geography journey to Iraq, ‘‘The 
Land of Two Great Rivers,’’ they will encounter salt-wells, asphalt 
pits, petroleum wells and pipe-lines, and they will be prepared to 
place these items correctly in their What to Look For pattern. 

Under Native Animals the chief facts we keep in mind are 
these: (1) flocks of sheep or goats, herds of cattle or camels, which 
are cared for and used by people, are Human Items, and (2) ani- 
mals include not only the beasts of the jungle and the plains but all 
of Nature’s creatures, the birds of the air, the fish of the sea, 
reptiles and insect life. 


Tue FounpatTion Is Lap 


The pattern, What to Look For, now has meaning. A vocabulary 
has been built up, drilled upon, reviewed and tested. Map symbols 
and colors can be identified. Human and Natural Items have been 
defined and classified. The definition of geography as the ‘‘study 
of people and the lands in which they live’’ has been clarified. From 
three to four weeks, depending on the length of class-periods, has 
elapsed during this introductory period. On this foundation the 
concept of man’s relation to his natural environment can be taught 
as we make our journeys. The word ‘‘ Why’’ will be our key-word 
as we attempt to understand our world-neighbors, their lives, work, 
and utilization of their natural resources. The understanding thus 
acquired is an essential factor, we believe, in developing citizens for 
a peaceful world. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


The Distinguished Service Award is presented by the National 
Council of Geography Teachers for outstanding service in geo- 
graphic education. The award carries the highest honor that the 
organization can bestow. It is not granted each year, and in no year 
has the award been given to more than one. When possible, the 
presentation is made at the annual dinner of the Council. Otherwise, 
announcement is made in the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY. 

Every member of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
has the privilege of nominating a geographer for the award. The 
nomination must be accompanied by a full statement of the service 
rendered geographic education by the nominee. Material should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Guy-Harold Smith, 
Department of Geography, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Other members of the committee, all of whom will be glad 
to give further information, are: J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody. 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; M. Melvina Svec, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo 9, N.Y.; Mary Jo Read, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Alison Aitchison, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. The president and secretary of the 
National Council serve as ex officio and voting members. Since the 
annual meeting may be held before the usual time of the Christmas 
holidays, nominations should reach the chairman by June first. 

The establishment of the Distinguished Service Award is des- 
cribed in the report of the 1931 meeting at Ypsilanti, in the JourNaL 
or GreocrapHy, February, 1932. The Committee is elected by the 
Board of Directors, one member elected each year to serve for five 
years. The senior member of the committee acts as chairman. 

A distinguished group of geographers makes up the roster of 
those who have received the award. It includes: William Morris 
Davis; Ray Hughes Whitbeck; Almon Ernest Parkins; Douglas 
Clay Ridgley ; Isaiah Bowman; George J. Miller; Mark Jefferson; 
J. Russell Smith; Ellsworth Huntington; Wallace W. Atwood; Gil- 
bert Grosvenor; Alison EK. Aitchison. 


OFFICERS OF STATE CoUNCILS AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 

In spite of wartime problems several state councils and affiliated 
organizations maintained their activities. Others have been able to 
reorganize quickly. With pleasure we announce several complete 
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rosters of officers. As soon as others are reported they will be 
published. 
Florida State Council 
National Director—Mrs. Annice D. Elkins, Box 350, Kissimmee 
Chairman—Miss Mary Bostick, Havanna 
Vice-chairman—Miss Gladys Foster, 8756 E. Dodsdon St., Pensacola 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lois Alexander, Rt. 400, Fort Meyer 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Annice D. Elkins, Box 350, Kissimmee 


Illinois Council 
National Director—Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, IIllinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, IIl. 
President—Miss Edna M. Gueffory, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
Vice-presidents—Dr. G. David Koch, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Mr. John C. Kinney, 2920 Columbus Ave., Anderson 
Secretary—Miss Floy Hurlbert 


Minnesota State Council 
National Director—Miss Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, Mankato 
President—Miss Mary Mettam, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Ist Vice-president—Mrs. Agnes Pyne, State Office Building, St. Paul 
2nd Vice-president—Miss McCann, Rochester, Minn. 


New Jersey State Council 
National Director—Dr. A. K. Botts, State Teachers College, Trenton 
President and Treasurer—Prof. Andrews L. Sloan, State Teachers College, Newark 
Vice-president—Miss Lena M. Beyer, State Teachers College, Jersey City 
Secretary—Miss Ada Mae Hoagland, Chatham 


Pennsylvania State Council 
National Director—Dr. Norah Zink, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Miss Esther Kilheffer, 408 Pearl St., Lancaster 
President-—Dr. Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Vice-president—Dr. Minnie Lemair, State Teachers College, E. Stroudsburg 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Esther Kilheffer, 408 Pearl St., Lancaster 


Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania 


President—Miss Ada M. Shawkey, Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa 
Vice-president—Miss Anne M. Barr, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Secretary—Miss Lavina Henderson, 711 Chautauqua St., Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth Glass, Penn High School, Penn 


New York State Geographical Association 
President—Dr. Catherine Roberts, State Teachers College, Potsdam 


Secretary—Miss M. Melvina Svec, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO MEMBERS 


Questionnaires are being sent to all members of the National 
Council. When you receive yours, please answer it promptly. The 
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replies to the questionnaire will help greatly in initiating and carry- 
ing on worthwhile activities. 

Thru the responses, the officers expect to find help with two 
problems, One is the difficulty of selecting the most worthwhile 
among all the projects that need to be undertaken. Another is the 
lack of finding enough people to help with all the work that should 
be done, and to get people working cooperatively along the lines 
of their common interests. 

If you do not have time to answer all the questions, please give 
your name and teaching or other position and return the question- 
naire. We would like very much to know the distribution of our 
members among supervisory, high school, and other positions. 

KatHEeryNneE THoMAS WHITTEMORE, President 
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INTEREST STIMULATING DEVICE 


FIBERS AND FABRICS 


A number of textile materials or manufactures carry the name 
(sometimes modified) of the place where they originated. Identify 
in Column 2 the raw material or manufactured article named for 
the place of origin in Column 1. Give the name of the country in- 
volved, in Column 3. Check your anwers with the textiles or textile 
products listed at the end. 


ae ee ae el le Ue. 


Place of Origin Textile or Product Country ) 


Tweed 

Cashmere 

Worstead 

Laon 

. Friesland 

Tarare 

. Jersey 

Manila 
Cambray 
(Cambrai) 

Bruxelles 
(Brussels) 
11. Calicut 

12. Mosul 

13. Damietta 
14. Cheviot 

15. Afghanistan 
16. Damas 

(Damascus) 

17. Madras 

18. Gaza 

19. Bokhara 

20. Tulle 


CONRAN Pw 


aul 
S 








lawn, tweed, damask, frieze, tarlatan, Jersey, dimity, tulle, cheviot, 
cambric, buckram, worsted, calico, gauze, Afghan, muslin, cashmere, 
Brussels, Manila, madras 

W. O. BuancHarp 
University of Illinois 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RayMmonp E. Murpsy, Professor of Geography at the University of Hawaii, was one 
of a group of four members of the University staff who made a reconnaissance survey 
by airplane in Micronesia in the three-week period from December 14, 1945, to January 
5, 1946. The areas visited included several of the Marshall Islands; Ponape, Pingelap, and 
Kusaie in the eastern Carolines; and, farther west, the Palaus and Guam. The purpose 
of the trip was to lay the foundations for a long-term research program to be carried 
on in the Micronesian area by the University. Geography will be one of the fields rep- 
resented in this program. 





According to a recent release from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, date produc- 
tion in the United States in 1944 amounted to eighteen million pounds. This is about 
eighteen times what it was twenty years ago. Production is concentrated in the hot 
interior valleys of southern California where more than 3,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion. Date cultivation occupies about 500 acres in Arizona. Acre-yields may total 15,000 
pounds. New varieties are being tried out and production methods are improving. Our 
pre-war imports totalled about 50 million pounds a year. 





A scholarship at Northwestern University has been established by C. S. Hammond 
and Company, map publishers, New York. This scholarship is designated as the “C. S. 
Hammond Scholarship in Cartography” in memory of the founder of that organization. 
It is intended to be of material assistance to students having recognized talent in the 
field of map making and the associated arts. 





The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau announces the transfer to the Brazilian 
Government of the Ford Motor Company’s rubber plantations in Brazil. Mr. Ford’s 
experiment in growing rubber trees began in 1927 when he secured a tract of 2,500,000 
acres of jungle stretching for 75 miles along the Tapajos River. The first planting was 
made in 1929-30. Erosion and disease were serious problems. Then in 1934, Mr. Ford 
exchanged some of this land for a tract of about 700,000 acres farther down stream on the 
Tapajos, about thirty miles from the Amazon. This tract was known as Belterra. Mr. 
Ford has spent millions on technical experimentation in both plantations. The Brazilian 
Government obtained both tracts for a nominal sum and expects to develop and operate 
them under a special autonomous government department. Production data from these 
tracts are not available, but the entire rubber production of Brazil during 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and the first half of 1945 was only 53,317 tons. This was almost twice that of Mexico, 
Brazil’s closest competitor among the Latin American producers. Small as this produc- 
tion is in comparison with the pre-war raw rubber production of the Far East and with 
the present synthetic rubber production, it is still significant enough that the United 
States has a rubber agreement with Brazil extending until June, 1947. 





A vast iron ore deposit is reported to exist in the new Federal Territory of Amapéa, 
which was cut out of the northern part of the state of Parad, Brazil. The territory adjoins 
the rivers that separate it from the French and Dutch Guianas. The ore is in some 
cases overlain with a layer of limonite. The location is readily accessible to the Amazon 
by way of a short road and the upper Vila Nova River. 





The United Nations Information Office, in cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education, announces the preparation of a variety of teaching materials dealing with 
the United Nations that are ideal for discussion groups. The materials include booklets, 
poster charts, suggestions for activities, reading lists, and other aids. The materials may 
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be purchased at nominal cost either grouped in one of two Study Kits or as separate 
publications. If interested, write to United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N.Y. 





According to a 3-year survey released last April by the Air Transport Association 
of America, airlines of the United States had flown two and a half billion passenger 
miles on overseas war routes, had registered more than a half million ton miles in carry- 
ing cargo to foreign theatres of war, had saved many lives, and had played a vital part 
in the prosecution of the war. For further information on the dramatic part played by 
the airlines, write to Air Press Service, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D.C. 





What is the reaction of pack horses and mules to long, high-altitude flights? Accord- 
ing to a report from a veterinary officer writing in the Cavalry Journal, they take oxygen 
lack quietly and merely get sleepy. This was demonstrated when pack animals were 
flown over the Himalayan hump into China. The flying horsecars carried from four to six 
animals with their attendants. It took about twenty minutes to load a plane and the 
flights took about two and a half hours. Flights reached altitudes up to 20,000 feet. 





It is reported that Mexico is to have one of the world’s largest petroleum refineries 
when the expansion of the Atzcapotzalco refinery of Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex) is 
completed in the near future. The expanded plant which is situated in the outskirts of 
Mexico City will have a capacity for handling a thruput of 40,000 barrels of crude daily. 
When the units are completed, Mexico will be turning out its first 100-octane gasoline. 
In addition to this refinery, Pemex has started work on a new refinery at Salamanca. 
This plant will serve Central Mexico, including the important center of Guadalajara, 
thus relieving the strain on Atzcapotzalco serving the Federal District. 





One of these days you may be eating mangosteens. Commercial production of that 
fruit is taking place in Honduras. The fruit is well-known in southeastern Asia and the 
nearby islands. The fruit is about the size of an orange, is enclosed in a red-purple rind, 
and is very delicate in flavor, somewhat resembling that of both the peach and the 
pineapple. It has been successfully flown to the United States. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Karl J. Pelzer. Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics. American Geo- 
graphical Society, Special Publication No. 29, edited by Katharine M. 
Wright and Dorothy Good. 288 pages; maps; illustrations; appendixes; 
bibliography; index. $5.00. ° 


This is a scholarly study on land utilization and agricultural colonization in 
southeastern Asia. It was made with the codperation of the Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and constitutes a report in its International Research Series. Em- 
phasis is on the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines, the two areas visited by the 
author before the war interrupted his field studies and prevented visits to government- 
sponsored settlement activities on the mainland of Asia. Part I (80 pages) treats land use 
in general in southeastern Asia. Part II considers agricultural colonization in the Philip- 
pines and the Netherlands Indies with the chapters entitled: Landless Filipinos; Min- 
danao, the Frontier; Overcrowded Java; The Land Beyond (Outer Islands); and the 
Considerations for the Future. 

Dr. Pelzer has considered a complex problem in a very scientific manner. Population 
in these countries has increased and is continuing to increase rapidly. Certain areas are 
densely settled, but other sections are inhabited only by tribal units that practice the 
more primitive economies. Probably the most interesting and valuable portions of the 
book are the actual descriptions of colonization schemes in Mindanao and the Outer 
Islands of the Netherlands East Indies. These government plans represent a concrete 
attempt to face realistic difficulties and to relieve the pressure of Java and Madura and 
the more populous districts of the Philippines. In 1941 resettlement work was barely 
begun in the Philippines and only slightly more advanced in the Netherlands East 
Indies. In both cases, however, progress indicated that the colonization methods were 
workable and that settlers were willing to migrate to the established colonies. 

The volume is illustrated with 146 well-chosen, clear photographs and 25 maps 
(including sketch maps). Careful documentation (338 footnotes) and a twelve-page list 
of references add materially to the value of the book. 

ALDEN CUTSHELL 
University of Illinois 


George B. Cressey.The Basis of Soviet Strength. 287 pp., 22 maps, 65 photo- 
graphs, tables and charts, suggested readings and index. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 1945. 


Altho a considerable part of the material originally appeared in an earlier text 
by the author, “Asia’s Lands and Peoples,” this book is a splendid presentation of the 
Soviet Union for the general reading public as well as for trained geographers. A reader’s 
guide precedes the table of contents in which selected materials designed to highlight 
the book quickly are listed by pages. 

The first six chapters deal with conditions of the nation as a whole in which the 
people, their cultural and historical background, the physical conditions of the land, 
mineral wealth, and industrialization are considered. In the following three chapters 
twenty-four regions are concisely developed under the three major divisions of Soviet 
Europe, Soviet Middle Asia, and Soviet Siberia. The closing chapter stresses the world 
relations of the Soviet Union especially emphasizing America’s relations. The term 
“geostrategy” appears here as it does in the author’s earlier book on Asia and implies 
“the dynamic aspects of applied international geography.” 

Minute detail is missing but thru the well-written pages runs a thread of geographic 
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continuity which speaks well of the author’s ability to observe, organize, describe, and 
explain concisely and satisfactorily a land so vast as the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
JoHN H. GARLAND 
University of Illinois 


H. Basil Wales and H. O. Lathrop. The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. 554 pp., 200 photographs and charts, glossary, index. Laurel 
Book Company, Chicago, 1944. 


The thirty-three chapters of this textbook are divided among nine units dealing, 
respectively, with Introductory Preview of Conservation, Forests, Soils, Range, Water, 
Wildlife, Minerals, Scenic and Historical, and Carrying Conservation into Effect. Al- 
tho the book may be described as national in viewpoint, the treatment of forests gives 
scant mention to the Pacific Northwest and other western forests and somewhat favors 
the Lake States over the South. The unit on soils includes a chapter entitled “The 
Products of the Soil” but devoted wholly to insect pests and plant and animal diseases. 
The last unit discusses the private, state, and federal conservation agencies and con- 
servation laws in some detail, and the final chapter deals with the impact of war on our 
resources and with needed post-war restorative measures, Most of the units briefly discuss 
examples of the successful application of conservation practices by individual landowners, 
organization, or public agencies. 

The vocabulary used is, with the aid of a glossary of 150 terms, suitable for high 
school students. Each chapter has four or five guidance questions placed at the beginning 
and only the unit on soils lacks one or more lists of suggested projects entitled “Activities 
and Experiences.” The illustrations, predominately half-tones, have brief captions and 
are placed with the appropriate text, but they bear no figure numbers and there is no 
reference to them. 

The authors’ aim to produce a textbook suitable for a course in conservation in the 
junior or senior high school, and useful for reference in other courses appears to have 
been achieved. 

E. M. Scorr 
Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 


Area Analysis—A Method of Public Works Planning. Technical Paper 
No. 6. Prepared by a special subcommittee of the Land Committee, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1943. 15 cents. 


Revised edition. The revision consists of the addition of Part 2. Part 1 remains 
unchanged. Part 1 was prepared by Charles C. Colby and Victor Roterus, with the 
assistance of a number of consultants, cooperating agencies and various members of their 
staff. The text analyzes the method of making an area analysis and suggests procedures to 
follow in applying the method to the analysis. Included also are a general list of source 
materials and suggested library research procedure, a list of persons to be consulted 
when making a given area analysis, and sample summary statements illustrative of the 
area analysis method. Part 2 features a map of livelihood areas of the United States. 
This map contains 235 divisions. In each unit area people gain a living from an occupation 
or complex of occupations distinctive enough to afford the basis of delimiting the areas. 
The key occupation in general is based on the use of the land and its basic resources. 
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It is hoped that a working knowledge of the assets and liabilities of an area will suggest 
to future planners a program for a wise use of an area’s resources, while also recognizing 
its liabilities. It should provide a base for correlating the various Federal, State, and 
local programs operative in a given area. This should lead to desirable developments and 
a program of needed adjustments to secure greater economic stability. 


Horace Robert Byers. General Meteorology. 645 pp. Illustrated McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 1944. $5.00. 


This college text is a revision and amplification of an earlier text of the author. 
Certain unit chapters dealing with the fundamental concepts of the earth’s atmosphere, 
the instruments and methods used to measure and chart them are of special interest to 
aviators. Latest information is presented on tropical cyclones, thunderstorms, aircraft 
icing, condensation and precipitation, and turbulence. Thermodynamics and statics leads 
into the discussion of air movements and the plotting of data essential to the latest 
developments in forecasting. Practical aids are included in the appendix. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


James T. Worlton. Conservation—A Regional Approach. 679 pp. Illus- 

trated. Oxford Book Company, Inc., New York. 1944. 

The opening unit gives a brief perspective of the development of the United States 
as a whole. This is followed by eight regional unit studies. The economic and cultural 
progress made in each region is interpreted in the light of its natural resources and 
peoples, and the causes of the decline in industry is analyzed in the light of the abuses 


practiced or the neglect in recognizing depletion trends resulting from the wrong use of 
the region’s natural resources. The book is for high school use. 


Edward King and C. Lester Anderson, Editors. Adapting Instruction in the 
Social Studies to Individual Differences. 156 pp. The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1944. 


This fifteenth yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies was prepared 
by a number of contributors who made the examinations with the hope of finding values 
as well as handicaps from the wide variety of characteristics on which individuals differ. 


Bertus Harry Wabeke. Dutch Emigration to North America, 1624-1860. 
160 pp. Illustrated. The Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 1944. 75 cents. 


This investigation deals with the reasons why these people came, how they came, 
and how they adjusted themselves to their new homesteads. 


Emil M. Haury. The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins 
of the Salt River Valley, Southern Arizona. 223 pp. 90 plates. Vol. 24, 
No, 1. Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 
vard University. 1945. $4.50. 


Based on the work of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaelogical Expedition of 
1887-1888. 
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H. Basil Wales and H. O. Lathrop. The Conservation of Natural Resources. 
554 pp. Illustrated. Laurel Book Co., Chicago, IIl. 1944. 
A text for junior and senior high schools. The textual material is arranged in nine 


units each followed by suggestive activities. A glossary of terms and a bibliography are 
included. 


Russell C, Hussey. Historical Geology. 491 pp. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 1944. $3.50. 


The geologic history of North America. Emphasis is on those features of the earth 
that a person is likely to see in his travels; and the extinct animals are typical of those 
to be found in our natural history museums. 


Joseph Williams. Williams Global Map Series. Published by James Ladd- 

Delkin, Box 55, Stanford University, Calif. 1944. 50 cents. 

One map on the Azimuthal Equidistant projection is centered on Tokyo. In the 
margin of this map are five insets of neighboring islands. The reverse side of the map 
features a detailed map of Japan and Korea and marginal insets with large scale maps 
of the two chief urban centers of Honshu. 


John H. Bradley. World Geography. 487 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and Co., 
Boston, Mass. 1945. $2.48 
A text for secondary schools presenting material selected to bring out the inter- 
dependence of peoples on the various physical, social, economic, and political forces 
operative thruout the individual countries of the world. Map and graph interpretation, 
exercises, and suggested readings and topics for discussions are included. The maps are 
the work of Richard E. Harrison and Erwin Raisz. 


B. J. Garnier. Geography for Post-Primary Pupils. Studies in Education 
No. 9. 112 pp. New Zealand Council for Educational Research, Welling- 
ton, C. I., New Zealand. 1944. 


A survey of the scope of geography, the content and organization of material best 
suited to the secondary level of geography courses. 


Arthur Holmes. Principles of Physical Geology. 532 pp. Illustrated. The 
Ronald Press Co., N.Y. 1945. $4.00. 


A survey of the materials of the earth and the architectural features characteristic 
of its crust; the agents of erosion and deposition and their effects on the surface of the 
earth; the internal processes and their effects on the earth. 


James Naidich and Harry Schor. Air Navigation Made Easy. 124 pp. Illus- 
trated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 1944. $1.75. 


Basic directions for interpreting the symbols used on maps drawn on various pro- 
jections. Student pilots are taught how to measure distances between airports, and how 
to calculate the course flown after making allowances for such factors as variation, devia- 
tion, and winds. 
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